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It is not necessary to go into details. This will be done, I understand, 
by Hilprecht and Haynes, and all Assyriologists will await with interest 
the second volume which is to come from them. 

In conclusion, I wish again to say that the position of Director of the 
Expedition was a most difficult one, that the story of the Expedition 
was a most difficult one to tell, that, while the Director did not do all 
that he might have done, the same may truthfully be said of each mem- 
ber of the Expedition. I have written frankly, following the example of 
the Director, and with all its errors of omission and commission, I can 
honestly recommend this book to all those who are interested in Oriental 
travels and explorations and excavations in Babylonia. My only regret 
now is that there was so much contention among the members of the 
Expedition and that this contention has reached the public. 

KoBEBT Francis Habpeb. 

The Univeesity op Chicago. 
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This modest little pamphlet of ninety-four pages is a most important 
contribution to the text criticism of the Old Testament ; and coming at a 
time when special attention is being accorded to the Hebrew text, with 
a view to securing greater correctness, it is most timely. 

Perles begins by discussing the use of abbreviations in the Talmud 
and in later Hebrew MSS. Incidentally, in commenting on a curious 
Talmudic rule, which forbids the writing on the Sabbath day of i< X , 
which, as he shows, was an abbreviation of V/Z^ 'S2\A > be notices a similar 
abbreviation on a Carthaginian votive inscription. The most extreme use 
of abbreviation which he has found occurs in two fragments of Bible 
MSS. from Egypt, in which the first word of each verse is written in full, 
but only one letter of each following word. He shows that this method 
of abbreviation is referred to in the Talmud, and the question considered 
there whether portions of the Bible so abbreviated might be used for 
purposes of instruction. He then puts the question : " Since when have 
the Jews made use of abbreviations, and is it possible that they employed 
them in their old Bible MSS.?" 

Kennicott, followed by Michaelis, Jahn, and others, had already 
answered this question in the affirmative. Eeifmann had also reached 
the same conclusion, but had applied the principle too broadly, finding 
abbreviations everywhere, and discrediting his work by his lack of bal- 
ance. Unfortunately, also, he wrote in Hebrew. Good examples of 
abbreviations adduced by him are: 2 Kgs. 6:27, bi< for J^b DX ; Isa. 
42:2, Sir-' for jjj^ir^ Ps. 89:51, bS for nabS ; Job 22:11, 15< for ^IK- 

Lagarde says that in the Hebrew text from which the LXX. was trans- 
lated n ) and f\ at the end of a word were not written, but indicated 

' Analekten zue Tbxtkeitik des Alten Testament, Ton Dr. Felix Perles. Manchen : 
Theodor Ackerjnann^ 1895. 
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by a stroke at the upper end of the preceding consonant. Merx, Grfttz, 
Steinschneider, Workmann, KOnig, and Neubauer have all recognized 
the use of abbreviations, and treated the question of their existence and 
character at more or less length. Perles' merit is that out of the facts 
which others have collected, and to which he adds a large number him- 
self, he has been able to establish principles. He cites a number of dark 
passages which can, he thinks, be cleared up by the theory of the use of 
abbreviations, either (1) at the beginning of the word, or (2) by the 
omission of endings or final syllables. 

It was Kennicott who first noticed that the sacred name 'n')TT was 
indicated in early MSS. by the abbreviation '"'. To the passages which 
he and others have collected, showing errors arising from a misunder- 
standing of this abbreviation, Perles adds Ps. 145:12, ^fiTTinj for 
"' nni^j- Incidentally, in discussing the use of this abbreviation for 
the tetragram, Perles remarks that the writing "^ for tlliH^ is itself 
properly an error resulting from the misunderstanding of the original 
form ^"^ . One is inclined to ask whether the use of h"" for '^^'^'' can be 
in any case a misunderstanding of this abbreviation. 

Another abbreviation for niiT' is Tl- A good example of the use 
and ultimate misunderstanding of this abbreviation is Lam. 3:50. Perles 
brings sense out of this passage by attaching the first word of v. 51, ij"'? , 
to the preceding verse as ^''jy, and reads flbbiy as 'H bbi?- In Isa. 
3:9 he resolves the unintelligible Qnb into 'nb = nitl^b- Here the 
stroke indicating abbreviation after the letter ^ became ultimately a Q . 
Similarly in 1 Sam. 3:13 Urh is for niiT'b- This change of the mark 
of abbreviation into the letter Q is quite common. Another example 
which Perles adduces is Jer. 33:24, where DrT'USb is for 'H "'3Sb- In 
Ps. 68:20_bi«n is for b^ "n, i. e., b&^ tT\tT ■ 

But with the exception of the tetragram very few words were indicated 
in the text itself by abbreviations. Glosses were, however, entered on the 
margin, or between the lines, containing abbreviations, and these glosses 
ultimately crept into the text. So, in Ezek. 21:20, the letters t\ )^ are an 
abbreviation of the two words which preceded them in the text ; namely, 
S"in nn^!!*. The glossator wrote this gloss: )-!S< = p"i:ib rrlW- Later 
the gloss crept into the text, abbreviation and all. (This is originally 
Keifmann's suggestion.) In 2 Sam. 1:18 the unintelligible riTEp arose 
in the same way from a gloss, 12 "p = ni!!<TJ3 T\Tp- Later the glossator's 
abbreviation crept into the text and was supposed by some scribe to stand 
for the word IrfZ'p , and completed by him accordingly. Perles points 
to the Vulgate planctum as supporting this suggestion. 

1 Sam. 9:12. Taking this passage, which Lagarde has emended from 
the LXX. into ^'TTC "!"'DSb IT"' , Perles points out that in the LXX. the 
word (ISin is wanting, and that in the Masoretic text there is a pesiq 
after the word ITO^ > vvhich, as Olshausen has shown, is frequently put 
after words or phrases which are not properly part of the text in the 
opinion of the Masoretes. The %'-j of "XVl is really a marginal abbre- 
viation of (IXIil ) taken from the preceding verse. Perles very acutely 
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suggests that this marginal gloss having crept into the text, albeit with 
a pesiq, was later formed into a word by some scribe who assigned to it 
as a first letter the final Q of the preceding Q5"'jSb • 

It was in proper names that abbreviations, and consequently mistakes, 
were most common. Perles points out a curious series in Canticles. The 
father of the Shulammite was named 3"i;''7jy , which was abbreviated to 
'3'2>. This latter abbreviation was interpreted by the Masoretes in 7:7 
as n'^j133''- Perles would read D^Jl'^m HaH^ as Sjr^y TO. nnnNl. 
In 7:2, following the LXX., he would read '-^STW for a"'13> and' in 
6:12, in 3"i13 ''12'S ril35"l5:2 te finds again nir'-^ TO.- 

He shows further that there were in use in the Hebrew a few abbre- 
viations for common words, like 'JJj for n1>';3 or "l'133'3; "' for t3H''; 
'h for DSH; 'n for J^H ; and perhaps '« for "p>5 and '•> for QV, 
which have resulted in errors in our present text, either because they 
have been incorrectly filled out, or because they have been treated as 
single letters and incorporated into the preceding or following words. 

Comparing Ps. 18:28 and 2 Sam. 22:28, Perles points out that the 
Dy nnS of the former is unquestionably correct, and that in the DS^'lTllS^ 
of the latter the makkef represents an original mark of abbreviation, 
"inj^ for ' lni5< ■ This he shows to be quite a common error, giving exam- 
ples of a number of passages where a makkef represents an original 
mark of abbreviation, indicating the loss of one or more letters. Abbre- 
viation by omission of endings, such as H) !> "'> D> etc., was very common. 
At the time when the LXX. translation was made such omissions were 
marked by a sign of abbreviation, but there was a time when this was 
not done, and both stages have left their mark in the Masoretic text. 

In filling out the lacunae indicated by the marks of abbreviation mis- 
takes were sometimes made, and Perles points out instances in which 
n"' has been written for fl (2 Kgs. 23:13); 1 for D (Hos. 7:6); Q for 1 
(Ps. 106:43); Q for DH (Job 17:6); 1 for n (2 Sam. 17:12), etc. 

Sometimes the abbreviation of end syllables was pushed a little 
further, and a final stem consonant was omitted. This occurs most fre- 
quently in the case of the weak letters 5<, 5 and fl, but there are also 
plenty of examples of the loss of strong consonants, such as ISJ^ E3J5 
■jTinb (2 Sam. 14:19) for '^IZtlb ai'iTX D5^ ■ As in the case of omitted 
endings, this resulted not infrequently in the supplying of incorrect final 
consonants by the scribes. So in Eccl. 7:28, T)^ ''OH was completed 
by a scribe as TO nirS instead of -jiy tltSN- In Judg. 12:6 '3'' 
became in the Masoretic text ^5"' , whereas in Vulgate and Peshitto it is 
",151. In 1 Sam. 17:82 "1J( was written out in the Hebrew as QlK, 
instead of ■'3'ns> which latter form appears in the LXX. Many of the 
passages which Perles cites under this head had been already correctly 
emended by others; his merit is to have discovered the cause underlying 
the errors, and thus established a critical principle. There are also 
examples of the opposite character, which he cites, where the Masoretic 
scribes have supposed a mark of abbreviation where none really existed, 
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but these are less common. This section of Perles' little treatise is 
peculiarly suggestive and valuable. 

In the second section he deals with errors resulting from the division 
of letters into words. Against Workmann and Cornill he holds, basing 
his position on the Siloah, Mesa, and Phoenician inscriptions, and on 
Jewish coins, that there was from the outset a division of words. Lines 
often ended, however, in the middle of a word, and the separated letters 
of such a word were sometimes incorrectly joined by scribes to a pre- 
ceding or following word, as the case might be. Sometimes, also, the 
scribes supposed an abbreviation, when there were only one or two letters 
at the end of a line, and supplied extra letters accordingly, thus pro- 
ducing a form of dittography. By comparison with a Punic inscription he 
concludes that at an early period after abbreviations there was no word- 
divider, the abbreviation being indicated by its absence. This led occa- 
sionally to the attachment of an extra letter or two, really an abbreviation 
of a word, to a preceding or following word. When custodes were intro- 
duced at the end of lines or columns this gave rise to still a different 
class of errors. In addition to all these are the cases where an original 
word-divider was overlooked by a scribe, or a false division made by 
accident. The examples which Perles gives of text corruptions under 
all these different heads are extremely interesting. The following will 
serve as specimens : 

Hos. 7:6, DS"I5^S for QS "iJ^S- Here the word-divider was over- 
looked, and two words run into one, and then in the effort to make sense 
an y changed into 5^ . 

Job 36:33 is an example of the opposite error. Here the word-divider 
has become a makkef, nb'12'"bl? for nbiyb?, "storm," "whirlwind," a 
word which is found in both the western and the eastern Aramaic, 
although not elsewhere in Hebrew. 

Isa. 44:7, obij? D? ^'^i'lD'd is a case where the line division cut off 
one letter from the end of a word, which the scribe later joined to the 
first letter of the following word in the line below to make a new word. 
It should be divided Qbij/J T'2W2- Similarly in Jer. 23:33, as the 
LXX. also testifies, 5(5iS7:3'^J-i7^ tliJi sliould be divided Ki253u OriK- This 
is one of the passages which supports Perles' contention, that the differ- 
entiation of final forms as such in the letters Q , "y", etc., is very late. 

In the case of Habakkuk 1:10, where, as Wellhausen has shown, the 
a of btJ^J should be dropped, the original text read bt3 D I '''2'C iJ^bS , 
i. e., the final tD of W'2'^ was at the beginning of the next line. The 
scribe supposed '''2'S to be an abbreviation for D'/^TIJ and supplied the 
Q accordingly. The 53 on the following line he then connected as a 
preposition with the following word. 

Sometimes only the first letter of a word stood on one line, the 
remainder being on the line below. In this case the solitary letter was 
in danger of being attached to the word before it. Among other exam- 
ples of this, Perles adduces Eccl. 7 : 19, where, out of an original ^'03?^ 
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t3"'t3''bTE I n ) with the line division after the n? a scribe made r)"*!!!!? 
D^tl'^blB • By correcting this to D^tO'^^'lBil TfflS^J iie obtains a new and 
more satisfactory sense for the verse. 

In Isa. 26:19 he finds an example of dittography resulting from the 
treatment of custodes as part of the text, "iiffiilp"' ""iTlbsD is shown by 
the parallelism to be an error for "lil'^ilp"' fl'33D . The error arose from 
the fact that after 1^333 > the last word in one line, was written as 
custos "i , the first letter of the first word in the next line. This custos a 
scribe treated as a separate letter, and added to fibni . For a proof that 
custodes were thus used at the end of a line, Perles refers to the Codex 
Petropolitanus (10th century A. D.). A dittography which he finds in 
Hos. 12:10, nyi/J '''T^, for ny ^'C^, "as in days of old," cannot pos- 
sibly be referable to this cause, as he supposes ; but the correction itself, 
which he supports from the Targum and from Mic. 7 : 14, seems to be a 
good one. It would seem more likely that the lines were divided 
•]j5i52 1 "^5 1 and that a scribe later wrote on the upper line the rest of the 
word ■'/J"'5 , without carefully erasing the ""53 at the beginning of the line 
below. A succeeding scribe found, therefore, ^3>■'53 ''■J"'5 out of which 
he very naturally made I^TQ "'"J'^S , which we have in our text. Or else 
it is due to another practice of which he adduces no examples, the repeti- 
tion of the last word of one column at the beginning of the next. 

Of course there are examples also of the opposite error, where scribes 
supposed a letter to be a custos when it was not, and omitted it accord- 
ingly. A good example of this is 1 Sam. 13:8, where QUJ "itI3!!5 l^l/jb 
bniOIS must have stood in the original text, but the Q^ has been 
omitted, apparently because, finding it at the end of one line, with 
^5^152123 at the beginning of the next, a scribe mistook it for a custos 
and omitted it. 

2 Chron. 11:2. U^W 'ISn bi^'iIJ'^l is for D-UJD DHb I5<tr'^1 (c/.Euth 
1:4). ISj^IZJ'^I was abbreviated to Ji^B'^l and no word-divider was placed 
after it. A scribe therefore made the error of attaching ^ to K123^1 > 
making b!!<'l3''1 • The same or a later scribe, supposing the QH to be an 
abbreviation, completed it into '."I'Csl ■ This sounds almost too ingenious, 
but it certainly results in a rational emendation. 

A number of the kethib readings corrected in tceri belong, according 
to Perles, to the same general category of errors resulting from the omis- 
sion of the word-divider after an abbreviated word, thus : ']j'2 (G-en. 30: 11) 
for keri 1 j }>5n ■ 

The third section takes up errors arising from the similarity of cer- 
tain letters to one another, and considers first what are referable to the 
ancient characters and what to the later square characters. He adduces 
a dozen or more new examples under these two heads. In this section 
he discusses incidentally the date of the adoption of the square charac- 
ters. In opposition to the view of Blau, that this took place at or about 
the Hasmonaean period, he endeavors to show that it took place long 
before the LXX. translation of the Old Testament was made, and that 
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the square characters must have been in use as early as the 3d century 
B. C. This discussion is not satisfactory, his material being insufficient. 

Section IV. deals with errors arising from false vocalization, especially 
errors arising from the omission of i and "i . Section V. deals with 
scribal confusions of letters of similar sounds, especially ij< and y. 
Section VI. is entitled " Grammatisches und Lexikalisches" and Section 
VII. " Veschiedenes." An index at the end of this little pamphlet gives 
a list of passages considered, some hundreds in all. Examining this one 
finds that Psalms heads the list for number, with 58 passages, and Isaiah 
follows with 44. There are only seven passages cited from the Penta- 
teuch, an evidence of the greater accuracy of the text of the Law, and 
incidentally of the earlier canonization of that portion of the Old 
Testament. 

This little book is such a valuable contribution to the study of the 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament that it should be in the hands of 
every student of the text. John P. Peters. 

St. Michael's Church, 
New York. 
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The libraries, the scrap-baskets, and now and then a gentzah, in the 
old East are fruitful sources of leaves and manuscripts of first interest 
to the student of oriental lore. Mrs. Lewis and her sister have struck 
Klondike -treasures in the literary field, and have started a wave of 
research among the buried and hidden mines of unopened localities. 

The stray leaf of Ecclesiasticus (chaps. 39:15-40:7), which Mr. 
Schechter presented a year ago (in The Expositor, July 1896) is quickly 
followed by the discovery, among a lot of MSS. procured by Professor 
Sayce, of several leaves continuing the same to 49:11. These leaves, 
though continuing the same text, are not a part of the same MS., since 
they are not, as the single leaf, provided with vowel points and accents. 
There are some marginal notes, giving variants of one or two other copies. 
These, however, are missing in some of the leaves. 

The editors of this little work have given us a beautiful edition of 
(1) the Hebrew text (with two facsimiles only) transcribed from the MS., 
occupying the upper half of the right-hand page, (2) an English transla- 
tion following the diction of the Revised Version of the Old Testament 
version on the upper half of the left-hand page, (3) the Syriac Version, 
according to Lagarde's edition, on the lower half of the right-hand page, 
(4) the Greek according to Swete's edition on the lower half of the left- 
hand page. The variations and omissions and additions are indicated 
by series of dots and parentheses and blank lines. To these are appended 

iThb Obiginal Hebeew of a Poktion of Ecclesiasticus (39:15-49:11), together 
with The Early Versions and an English Translation, followed by The Quotations from Ben 
Sira in Rabbinical Literature. Edited by A. E. Cowley, M.A., and Ad. Neubauer, M.A. 
With two facsimiles. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1897. Quarto ; xvii + 41 pp. 



